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those of the two elder writers. Throughout the document he passionately
asserts his own orthodoxy and condemns the opposite opinion as heretical,
and in one extraordinary passage he prays God to give him the oppor-
tunity of vindicating his belief in public before the king and the whole
hierarchy in a national assembly by an ordeal of fire. It cannot be said
that anything in the belief on which he set so high a value was new; its
key-note, the phrase gemina praedestinatio, was derived from Isidore of
Seville. The sincerity with which he defended his tenets was marred and
rendered suspect by his pertinacity and vanity; his persistence in con-
troversy was spurred on by his resentment against the authorities who
kept him under surveillance, and he took a bitter pleasure in arraigning
them of heresy. But it is a tribute to his power of expounding his theories,
and a testimony to the influence exercised by them, that he became the
centre of a conflict which agitated the rulers and theologians of the
Prankish Church for more than twenty years.

Of the two lengthy dissertations De Praedestinatione Dei in which
Hincmar refuted Gottschalk, only the second remains. The long and in-
volved arguments brought forward to elaborate the points in which Gott-
schalk could be shewn to differ from his master Augustine, and the reasoning
applied to the proposition arising from the premises of the controversy
that Christ died for all men, and not merely for the elect, are preceded
by an historical survey of the growth of the theory of a dual predestination,
and include a somewhat broken narrative of the relations between Gott-
schalk and his superiors. The work was dedicated to Charles the Bald, in
whose presence Gottschalk had been flogged at Quierzy, and to whom
Ratramnus had addressed a treatise in explanation of Gottschalk^s position.
Hincmar found an ally in Scotus, whose book De Divina Praedestinatione
decisively rejected dual predestination and defended the orthodoxy of
Augustine. But Scotus introduced a speculative element into his work
which was in itself a source of danger. His attempt to merge theology in
philosophy, his free treatment of the literal meaning of Scripture and
Augustine to suit his own philosophical theories, and his insistence upon
the divine origin of free will and the ability of man to choose the good,
went beyond the bounds of strictly orthodox opinion; and Hincmar
himself, who had invited Scotus to write and received the dedication of
his book, hesitated to endorse its conclusions.

A synod held at Quierzy in 853 passed four decrees under the influence
of Hincmar which summed up the orthodox attitude upon the con-
troverted points. (1) The complete unity of divine predestination was
asserted. The gift of grace and the retribution of God's justice were two
aspects of the same thing. Man was created in paradise without sin and
with free will. But, by the abuse of free will, he fell, and so the whole
human race became a mass of perdition. God, in His goodness and justice,
chose out of this mass according to His foreknowledge those whom He
predestined through grace to life, and to these He predestined eternal life.
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